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THE AGREEMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


By the agreement of religions we do not mean the agreement of 
theologies. This, too, would doubtless prove a fruitful subject. There 
could certainly be shown an immense amount of theological agreement, 
not merely between the different species of Judaism, Christianity,"&c., 
but between the genera that include these species. But this agreement 
would for the most part be impersonal. Of every great person who 
makes himself, or is made, the centre of a theological system, it might 
be said, as Jesus said of himself, that he comes “ not to bring peace, 
but a sword.” It is the personal element in all theological systems 
that is the great bar—the command “ Thus far and no further.” Until 
it comes to this, there may be a tolerable amount of agreement ; beyond 
this point there is difference and difference only. Beyond this point it 
is absolutely impossible for any great system to say to any other, 
‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 
Paul himself did not say so to the Athenians. He used the neuter, 
and the passage should be translated, “ What therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, ¢hat declare I unto you.” And to some extent every system 
of theology can say this to every other. In that which is impersonal 
they can often think together. What Socrates taught harmonizes very 
often with what Jesus taught, or Zoroaster, or Confucius, or Buddha, 
or Moses, or Mohammed. But when it comes to adjusting the merits 
of. these various centres of theology, then difference begins, war to the 
knife, the fagot, and the wheel ; henceforth the saying, “ Whom there- 


ore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you,” must be given up 
Vor. II.—4 
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and read “ Whom therefore ye ignorantly or intelligently reject, Him 
declare I santo you.” The truth as it was in Jesus, the Buddhist 
may accept, but not Jesus himself. The truth as it was in Buddha, 
the Christian may accept, but not Buddha himself. 

“Not Buddha himeelf,” we say, and “ not Jesus himself.” But in 
reality this is hardly so. The Christian as such may not accept 
Buddha, the Buddhist as such may not accept Jesus; but either will 
accept the other as aman. For it'is the theory about Buddha and the 
theory about Jesus, that the followers of each fruitlessly seek to impose 
upon the followers of the other. Theology separates, but History 
unites. And when History, regardless of the exigencies of Theology, 
has determined of what imperishable stuff these mighty souls were 
made, then if Theology will but sit a little at her feet and learn of her 
a little, the followers of every great soul like Moses, or Buddha, or 
Zoroaster, or Jesus, can say to the followers of every other, not merely 
“ What,” but “ Whom ye ignorantly reject, him declare I unto you” 
—aye, declare that you ignorantly worship him, for in your own hero 
you worship none other than the very attributes that I worship in 
mine. Theories about Moses, or Jesus, or Buddha, or Confucius, the 
earnest men of any faith may uncompromisingly reject. But the men 
themselves, no earnest man could reject; every one who knows them 
must admire them, love them, sit at their feet and listen to their words. 

But, however much or little warrant the Christian missionary, speak- 
ing as a theologian, may have for using the great words of Paul, if he 
will but speak as a religious man, then may he take these words upon 
his lips with perfect confidence. The speculative agreements of the 
great bodies of believers that divide the world between them may be 
few or many, but the essential religious agreement of all earnest souls, 
by whatever name they call themselves, can hardly be denied. “ Whom 
therefore you ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you ;” that is to 
say, “ You do but worship my God under another name.” “ Chris- 
tianity is as old as the world,” said Augustine. “ But since the time 
of Jesus it has been called Christianity.” Max Miiller, in his delightful 
“Chips from a German Workshop,” shows very clearly that much of 
the difference between polytheism and monotheism is a difference in 
words only ; that the Jewish people, and in fact all the Semitic peoples, 
were saved from polytheism mainly by the nature of their language, of 
which it was the one peculiarity that “the roots expressive of the pre- 
dicates which were to serve as the proper names of any subjects, re- 
mained so distinct within the body of the word, that those who used the 
word were unable to forget its predicative meaning, and retained in most 
cases a distinct consciousness of its appellative power.” In the Aryan 
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languages, on the contrary, which are the languages of the polytheistic 
peoples, the root of the word was apt to become so completely absorbed 
by the prefixes and suffixes, that most substantives ceased almost im- 
mediately to be appellative. The Semitic peoples, from the very 
structure of their adjectives, never could forget that they were adjec- 
tives descriptive of the things, but not the thing itself. With the 
Aryans it was very different. Their adjectives tended helplessly to 
become nouns, Zeus, which at first meant Bright, came to mean Sky, 
and all the names by which the Aryan at first endeavored to describe 
God became at last the names of different deities. In Miiller’s article on 

Semitic Monotheism, this whole matter is set forth in a most interesting 
manner. To the question were men monotheists before they were 
polytheists, or vice versd, he answers, “ Neither.” The first affirmation 
of all peoples is not “ There is one God,” or, “ There are many Gods,” 
but simply “Zhere is God.” 

The Jews themselves, though much befriended by the nature of 
their language, were a long time arriving at the affirmation “ There is. 
one God.” Jacob evidently believed there was more than one God, 
and was disposed to sell his services to the highest bidder. Jehovah 
should be his God if he would give him bread to eat and raiment: to 
put on, and help him to the wite he wanted ; otherwise he would go 
somewhere else. The Old Testament is full of this idea that there are 
many gods, but that Jehovah is the greatest of them, just as Zeus was 
the greatest of the Greek gods. National egotism had quite as much 
to do with Hebrew monotheism as anything else. Things that we own 
are apt to acquire new importance. Because he was their God, he 
was the greatest God, and at last made way with all the others. With 
the Old Testament in his hands, it is poor policy for the Christian mis- 
sionary to be very hard upon the polytheism of the world. Even to-day 
his own God shares his throne unequally with the Devil. 

As with the matter of polytheism, so with the matter of idolatry. 
Christianity has taken the wrong course in attempting to combat it. 
Instead of hearing in the name of every polytheistic god a note of that 
great undertone forever saying, “ There is God!” it has heard only dis- 
cord and confusion ; and instead of seeing in every idol that was ever 
fashioned an altar to the Unknown God, it has taken for granted that 
the idol, the altar, was a finality; that the stocks and stones were 
themselves the objects of men’s worship. _We need not say that we 
do not consider idolatry a successful method of worshipping God ; we 
dislike it so much, that the idolatry which Christian idolators prefer to 
call symbolism or ritualism seems to us little better than pagan. The 
man who pronounced liturgy lethargy defined most perfectly the word 
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he mispronounced. And we believe with Sidney Smith, that sin cannot 
be taken out of a man’s heart as Eve was taken out of Adam’s side, by 
casting him into a deep slumber. We see that the tendency of idolatry, 
or symbolism, as it may be called, is to substitute the sign for the 
thing signified. But that it ever does this completely we hesitate to 
believe, and that it does so consciously and wilfully we hasten to 
deny. Let it be granted that we cannot see God without a medium ; 
the medium must not be opaque. At a meeting in Boston, Dr. Bartol 
once told how, being at the mountains, they seemed so near that he 
could almost touch them ; that it only needed a little elongation of his 
arm for him to lay his hand upon the summit of Mount Washington. 
“It was the medium,” he said. “ But I couldn’t see the medium. It 
was an atmosphere, and its very helpfulness was in its invisibility.” 
The trouble with men’s symbol—their idol—is that it can be seen, that 
it comes in between them and the thing they wish to see. 

But though not in love with idolatry, we would do justice to those- 
who earnestly accept its methods of approach to God. ‘ Most people 
who have lived in India,” says Max Miller, “ would maintain that the 
Indian religion, as believed in and practised at present by the mass of 
the people, is idol-worship and nothing more.” But let us hear one 
of the mass of the people, a Hindoo of Benares, who, in a lecture de- 
livered before an English and native audience, defends his faith and the 
faith of his forefathers against such sweeping accusations. “ If by idol- 
atry,” he says, ‘is meant a system of worship which confines our ideas 
of the Deity to a mere image of clay or stone, which prevents our 
hearts from being expanded and elevated with lofty notions of the at- 
tributes of God—if this is what is meant by idolatry, we abhor idolatry 
and deplore the ignorance and uncharitableness of those that charge 
us with this grovelling system of worship. But if firmly believing, as 
we do, in the omnipresence of God, we behold by the aid of our imagi- 
nation in the form of an image any of his glorious manifestations, 
ought we to be charged with identifying them with the matter of the 
image, whilst during those moments of sincere and fervent devotion 
we do not even think of matter? If, at the sight of the portrait of a be- 
loved and vencrated friend no longer existing in this world, our heart 
is filled with sentiments of love and reverence—if we fancy him pres- 
ent in the picture, still looking upon us with his wonted tenderness 
and affection, and then indulge our feelings of love and gratitude, 
should we be charged with offering the grossest insult to him, that of 
fancying him to be no other than a piece of painted paper?” We do 
not mean to say that this langnage is a sufficient justification of idol- 
atry but certainly it puts a very different face upon the matter from 
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that which it wears in missionary tracts and journals and appeals. It 
proves that the Christian missionary ought to say to the Hindoo, if he 
says anything, “ ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I 
unto you.” The God you worship with the help of many images is the 
same God that I worship, with the help of two or three called Bible, 
or Christ, or Christianity.” “I wonder more and more” writes a dear 
friend to us, “how apart from all religiousness those who are in advance 
can be bitter in matters of the intellect. And when it comes to relig- 
iousness, then irreverence to another’s thought of God seems to me the 
most emphatic and direct kind of irreverence to God himself. Don’t 
you think a man’s real religiousness can be tested perfectly by his ten- 
derness towards other forms of religiousriess ? ” 

We do think so, and think that the supreme contempt with which 
Christianity as a missionary enterprise has treated every other religion, 
is a proof that its religiousness in this direction has been of a decidedly 
inferior quality ; not inferior to that of the other religions with which it 
has dealt—for these have every one returned the compliment and given 
scorn for scorn—but inferior to that high and beautiful idea which ever 
beckons from afar the wandering and benighted world. And what 
Christianity can say of God to every other faith, it can also say of im- 
mortality. “ What therefore ye ignorantly worship, that declare I unto 
you.” It is not that every nation has pronounced this word alike; it 
is that every nation has tried to pronounce it; that the glorious theme 
is everywhere discoverable, despite the quaintness of the variations. 
Even the Old Testament, with its almost complete lack of any doctrine 
of the future life, is pervaded by a sentiment which is no more nor less 
than the ignorant, that is to say, the unconscious worship of this thought. 
Most educated persons have read some of the multitudinous discussions 
that have appeared with reference to the meaning of the Buddhist term 
Nirvana, some contending that it only means cessation from the round 
of transmigration, others that it means absolute annihilation. The 
last opinion is that of Max Miiller, and he fortifies it with a strong 
array of arguments. But does he therefore conclude, that because the 
word Nirvana means annihilation, the Buddhists as a class mean ani- 
hilation when they use it? By no means. Nothing can be surer than, 
whatever may be the meaning of this word, the Buddhist’s faith in im- 
mortality is supremely strong, and that he uses this word to express it. 

But even if Christianity were debarred from taking Paul’s great atti- 
tude in its attempts to spread a faith in God and immortality, there is 
one word, “ought,” which it can never speak without awakening 
echoes clear and unmistakable. Zhow shalt and thou shalt not are the 
two great commandments that every man in every age hears in his 
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own tongue wherein he was born. What therefore any people igno- 4 


rantly worships in the name of the eternal axioms of morality, every 
other people can declare to it as its own deepest faith. Buddhism can 
say to Christianity as boldly as Christianity can say to Buddhism, 
“What therefore you ignorantly worship, that declare I unto you.” 

Yes, and it can say the same thing with reference to our belief in God 
and in immortality. And until Christianity allows that it must listen to 
these words as well as say them, its saying them to others may be only 
the proof of its own arrogance, for the ignorance is not ignorance of what 
is worshipped ; or if it is, it is an ignorance that Christianity shares with 
the whole world besides. We are all ignorant of what we worship ; 
but so long as we worship that which is above us, that which is higher 
and better than we, our worship is not in vain. Every expression of 
the religious sentiment is “an altar to the unknown God ;” unknown 
and yet well-known; unknown in his essence, well-known in his 
works, his truth, his inspiration. But the sense in which every true 
faith ignorantly worships the God of Christianity, and Christianity the 
God of every true faith, is this: all faiths are mutually ignorant, or 
seem to have been thus far, that the unknown Gods they, separately 
worship are one and the same God. It is here that the ignorance 
comes in; it is not ignorance what name He shall be called—that is a 
little matter. The Parsee may, with as good a right, declare to 
the Christian that the name of Deity is Ormazd, as the Christian de- 
clare unto the Parsee that his name is God. It is the thing and not 
the name which profiteth. ‘Call him by all names,” says an ancient 
writer, “for he is everything.” ‘Call him by no name,” says another, 
“for none can perfectly express him.” But when every faith can feel 
that every other worships without knowing it its own God, its own 
hope of immortality, its own moral law, we shall be a great deal near- 
er to our journey’s end than we are now. 

And we can but feel that we are living in the dawn of that new day 
when there shall be on every hand this noble recognition—the recogni- 
tion that as religion is superior to the limits of all those smaller sects in- 
side of Christianity, so is it superior to the limits of those greater sects of 
which Christianity itself is one ; not that Christianity is one religion of 
many, but that there is but one religion in all the world, of which Chris- 
tianity is one expression, Judaism another, Buddhism another, Moham- 
medanism another, and so on. It is of far less importance which of 
these expressions is the best, than that we insist upon the one great fact 
that God has never left himself without a witness in the human soul. 


‘¢ Ever the fiery Pentecost, 
Girds with one flame the countless host.’ 


——- dg pte tlt retlt—iS 





THE NEW ERA IN MEDICINE. 
BY FRANK W. REILLY, M.D. 


‘Norwrrustanpine it is more than seventy years since the then fa- 
mous, but now historic, Abernethy was in the habit of exchanging his 
mystic scrawl, prefaced with what Holmes calls “the split-tailed 3,” 
for a golden honorarium, and accompanying the written prescription 
with the verbal advice to “Read my book on the bowels and learn 
how to get along without doctors ”—notwithstanding all these years 
of such an example, it is only in this last half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury that the progressive members of the medical profession are ven- 
turing, in any number, to tell their patients—the public—“ how to get 
along without ” them. 

Procul, O! procul este profani, has been the inscription over the 
door of the temple since the days of Hippocrates. Oracular, occult, 
and incomprehensible has been the language, and once within the 
lines, rarely has he who failed to cqrrectly aspirate the professional 
shibboleth been allowed to escape the doom of professional ignominy. 

A new era, however, it is not too much to say, has begun in this 
most conservative and intolerant of the liberal professions: an era in 
which common sense and plain English characterize the dealings of 
physician and patient; in which the highest attainments are recog- 
nized as imposing the most strenuous obligations on their possessor to 
make his knowledge intelligible and available to the masses; an era, 
in short, when the members of a profession on which is devolved the 
highest earthly duty, that of the conservation of human life, adopt as 
theirs the motto of the old régime of France—LVoblesse Oblige ! 

And first and most potent among the causes producing this change, 
is the fact that medicine has, in the past few years, made vast strides 
, toward becoming what for centuries it has falsely claimed to be—a 
‘science. The advances in organic chemistry alone are something so 
marvellous as to have suggested, to one of the most brilliant-of living 
physiologists, the idea that “our successors may even dare to speculate 
on the changes that converted a crust of bread or a bottle of wine, in 
the brain of Swift, Moliére, or Shakspeare, into the conception of the 
gentle Glumdalclitch, the rascally Sganarelle, or the immortal Fal- 
staff.’* And to such an extent has it pushed its researches that, with 





* Professor Haughton on the Relation of Food to Work. 
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test-tube and lens, reagent and delicate balance, its keen-eyed students 
are now able to determine, with almost mathematical accuracy, the 
amount of brain-tissue consumed in the production of an epic, a brief, 
or an oration. Or, on the other hand, to estimate the amount of mus- 
cular force which may be evolved from a given amount of what the 
sharp Australian caterer called “the physical basis of life”—in the 
vernacular, “ vittles.” 

With this exact knowledge of the healthy vital processes, and grow- 
ing out of it, is a more intelligent comprehension of the conditions of 
disease ; conditions which are now seen to be simply relative, and not 
discrete and separate entities. The true physician no longer talks of 
expelling disease from the system, as though he were a magician and 
the disease a demon, to be summoned forth by the spell of pills and 
philters. He finds, on the contrary, that, in a given case, this element 
of the tissues is wanting, or not assimilated; or that organ, or system 
of organs, has been overworked and underfed ; that, owing to imper- 
fect action of one part of the body, the rest of the economy is suffering. 
And thus, starting from well-understood premises, he proceeds, logic- 
ally, to establish his mode of treatment—to supply the deficient ele- 
ment to, or secure its appropriation by, the starving tissue; to relieve 
the overtaxed organs, and to incite the peccant ones to healthy ac- 
tivity. 

In doing this he is largely aided by the flood of light thrown on 
the action of medicines by the same class of observers and workers. 
A striking illustration of the almost prophetic character of the knowl- 
edge thus acquired is afforded in the history of the new and already 
fashionable hypnotic, the chloral-hydrate. Discovered in 1832, by 
Baron Liebig, for nearly forty years it was little more than a chemical 


curiosity ; until his knowledge of physiological chemistry suggested to 


Dr. Liebreich, of Berlin, the use of the fragrant crystals in the produc- 
tion of chloroform in the human system. His theory, in brief, was 
that as chloral, when treated with an alkali in the grosser alembic of 
the chemical laboratory, was resolved into chloroform, so in the vital 
laboratory, by the action of the blood-alkalies, the magic vapor might 
be liberated within the very citadel of life, where its effects would be 
most potent. It is not necessary to say, to even the general reader, 
that this theory was fully sustained by experiments; and hydrate 
of chloral is now one of the most valuable and best understood of 
hypnotics. 

While Liebreich was thus synthetically predicting the action of this 
drug, one of our countrymen (Dr. W. A. Hammond) was demonstrat- 
ing the physiology of sleep; and when the labors of the German and 
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the American met, they were found to supplement and sustain each 
the other. Still a thousand miles further West, the writer, on the same: 
basis of exact knowledge, was pointing out the inapplicability of this 
drug in certain conditions of the system, where the deficiency of blood- 
alkalies had already caused disease, as in rheumatism; and recom- 
mending, during its prolonged use, the supply to the blood of sufficient 
alkalies to replace those consumed in its formation of chloroform. 

To this instance might be added the discovery, in the tissues, of a 
substance chemically identical with the alkaloid of Peruvian bark— 
quinine; and thence the obvious hypothesis, first announced by Salis- 
bury (of Ohio), that the blood of patients suffering from intermittents 
and other malarial diseases would be found deficient in this principle: 
Ergo, the cure of these diseases by quinine. The neutralization of 
snake-virus by bromine, iodine, and ammonia was, in like manner, the 
result of the qualitative analysis of the poison and the study of its 
effects by the naturalist, Robert Kennicott—a study and its results 
afterward presented to the, French Academy by the late eminent sur- 
geon Daniel Brainard, and now the accepted mode of treatment. The 
action of carbolic acid in surgery and in medicine, of oxygen, of mer- 
cury, of phosphorus—of, in short, almost all the really valuable agents 
now in vogue with the profession, have thus been made the subject of 
study by exact methods of designed scientific experiment, instead of by 
the old empirical practice of blind trial of this “remedy” and then 
that, bolstered by the post hoc, ergo propter hoc argument, than which 
there can be nothing more fallacious in Medicine. 

“The quack,” says Dr. Draper, “exists only because there is a 
doubt.” When Medicine shall take its place amongst the exact scien- 
ces, as do Astronomy, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, there will 
be, and not until then, no medical quacks, as there are now no astro- 
nomical, or mathematical, or chemical quacks. That such a time is 
coming, the above facts attest; but still stronger is the hope afforded 
by the multiplicity of instrumental aids to correct diagnosis which the 
modern physician’s armament presents. Not to dwell on such formid- 
ably intituled engines as the stethogoniometer or the heemadynamome- 
ter, the attention which the sphygmograph, or pulse-writer, is attracting, 
warrants a word of notice. The popular impression is that Harvey, 
something over two centuries ago, discovered the circulation of the 
blood, and that in so doing he exploited all there was connected with 
it. Nothing could well be farther from the truth; and this little instru- 
ment, which does for the circulation what Daguerre made the sun do for 
the face—that is, paint its features with absolute fidelity and minute- 
ness, is enabling us to go on in the direction which Harvey only pointed 
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out. It has already disarmed the medical charlatan and pretender of 
one favorite weapon. It can no longer be a source of dispute as to the 
character and meaning of any given pulse, since, as Chambers says, 
“the obscure feelings of the finger-tips are brought under the cogni- 
zance of the sense that most directly affects the mind, oculis subjecta 
Jidelibus, s0 a8 not only to be shown, but ‘delivered in number and 
weight,’ as the son of Sirach advises all material things to be esti- 
mated.” 

So, one by one, the time-honored humbugs, the baseless beliefs and 
practices founded only on precedents of the past, are giving ground 
before the slow but equal pace of sure-footed science. And with it all 
comes the diffusion and spread of knowledge amongst the masses, with- 
out which the pyramid is built wrong end up. With it, too, comes a 
longer average duration of life; a more successful battle with disease ; 
and, with the modern miracle of anssthesia, divesting alike the sur- 
geon’s knife and the curse of maternity of their pangs, it is not too 
much to anticipate such an application of medical resources as shall 
rob pallida Mors himself of terror, and make the final, inevitable scene, 
a lying down to pleasant dreams—a veritable euthanasia. 





THE CONSUMMATION OF BLESSINGS. 


Rasst Nacuaman, who was very rich, learned, and wise, requested 
his friend, Rabbi Isaac, to give him his blessing. ‘ You remind me,” 
said the latter, “of a certain man, who, having travelled in a desert 
nearly a whole day, found himself very hungry, thirsty, and fatigued.. 
Necessity obliged him to travel onward till at last he came to a most 
enchanting spot, where grew a fine date tree, watered by a small rivu- 
let. The fatigued traveller seated himself in the shade of the tree, 
plucked some of its delicious fruit, and refreshed himself. Grateful 
for the unexpected relief, he thus addressed his benefactor: ‘Tree! 
tree! what blessing can I give thee? Shall I wish thee towering 
branches, beautiful foliage, and refreshing shade? thou hast them 
already ; plenty and exquisite fruit? thou art already blessed there- 
with ; a refreshing stream to moisten thy root? thou hast no lack of 
it. The only thing I can wish thee, then, is that every qne of thy 
suckers, wherever they be planted, may flourish like thee.’ Now, my 
friend, what blessing can I give thee? Learned and wise thou art 
already, of riches thou hast plenty, and thy children are many. I can 
therefore only wish that all thy descendants may be blessed like 
thee.” —T. Tanith. 





ANTIQUITY AND MOSAISM. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 
BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 


Tue records of history and the statements of travellers bearing con- 
current testimony to the fact, that by all the peoples of the earth, even 
by those lowest in the scale of humanity, a deity is acknowledged, 
many and various are the hypotheses which have been advanced, in 
order to account for this great phenomenon. What course ought we 
to take that we may arrive at a truthful conclusion respecting it? It 
will be necessary, in the first place, to keep out of view all developed . 
conditions of the human mind, or the conception of a divinity would 
appear to be reached by a developed intelligence only. We must in 
like manner pass over all ingenious conjectures not admitting of direct 
proof, such as the presupposition of an original people, a primeval 
revelation, a mystic age, etc., otherwise we shall have assumed, but we 
shall not have explained. Let us then trace the human mind back to 
its simplest and most uncivilized state, and there find the necessity 
for the conception of a deity. In this way alone can the universality 
of the idea be explained. 

Personal identity—the feeling of himself—is natural to man. He is 
conscious of differing from all things else: he feels his individuality, 
4. ¢., that he is distinct from all things external to him. So strong is 
this innate perception, that man in a state of nature experiences child- 
ish wonder when first he learns that in his physical organization he 
resembles a vast series of other beings. Having the instinctive feeling 
of his separateness from every thing external to himself, his existence 
suffices to satisfy him that he exists. . 

Man is self-conscious; he pre-eminently 1s. Other things surround- 
ing him, however, act upon him: he is sensible of their salutary or in- 
jurious influences; they satisfy or they oppose either his necessities or 
desires; and their tendencies may even be inimical to his existence. 
Thus he recognizes in them properties favorable or adverse to himself, 
which he must respectively win and repel, or against which he must 
defend himself. He observes further, that in the contest between 
these influences and himself, he is generally insufficient to win their 
favor, or to divert their hostility. Lastly, he perceives their mutabil- 
ity; he is to-day benefited by that which injured him yesterday, and 
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vice versa; whence again, his own impotence in comparison with the 


might dwelling in other things, forcibly impresses him. Thus is he 
compelled to acknowledge a power in external things which is in oppo- 
sition to him, because he feels it has the ascendancy over him—it 
towers above the reach of his perceptions. This power in things ex- 
ternal to himself is to him Derry; the absolute acknowledgment of the 
former is the conception of the latter, as it necessarily must have arisen 
in every people. 

This method of elucidation is tv be preferred for two reasons: first, 
because it rejects all conjectures of mystical and psychological inge- 
nuity, presupposes nothing in the rude child of nature but that which 
is necessarily inherent in his mental constitution ; and also because in 
fact the development of the idea of a divinity commences historically 
from this point. 

And at this point all antiquity remained, and a great part of man- 
kind still remains (of course, with certain modifications), viz., the seek- 
ing the conception of the Deity in things external to man and in their 
governing forces. 

The lowest stage of this conception is Fetishism, or Shamanism. 
The crude perception of the Fetish worshipper recognizes in external 
things the hostile only, that which puts obstacles to his existence or to 
the gratification of his wants. Here all is exclusively personal; the 
man still refers, child-like, everything to himself: whatever is agree- 
able and useful he tacitly accepts as a matter of course, but what is 
antagonistic and hostile excites his attention. He seeks to propitiate 
the adversary by sacrifices, and thus to interest him in his well-being; 
or, he tries to overcome him by means of exorcisms, contortions, dances, 
etc. In order to provide himself with a visible sign of this hostile 
power, the Shaman selects the first obstacle he encounters,—a stone, a 
block of wood, or the like. So soon, however, as an insuperable diffi- 
culty again arises, he acknowledges the first symbol to be ineffectual, 
deposes it, and selects another. Throughout Central Africa and in 
Upper Asia this is the grade of intelligence that exists at the present 
day amongst an enormous and untold population. 

But so soon as man has begun to observe nature external to himself, 
so soon as his mind has learned to look beyond the present, and to em- 
brace a longer period of time, he becomes cognizant, not only of a 
destructive, but also of a beneficent influence. He beholds division in 
this outward nature—life and death, growth and decay—antagonisms, 
therefore, in perpetual conflict. Thence it follows that the world and 
life are no longer to him an unknown ‘entity, but a mystery of which 
he seeks the solution. This is the second stage at which the peoples of 
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Asia, as also Egypt, have remained. And where was the explanation 
sought of the mystery of these two warring powers? First, in the ex- 
ternal forms of nature. Men saw that beneficent and hostile influ- 
ences alternately prevail, that the operations of nature begin, cease, 
and return, according to fixed laws ; and that consequently self-preser- 
vation is possible through this order alone, since, according to these 
laws, at fixed periods these hostile influences are invariably suspended. 
Thus order or measure appears as the controller of the destructive 
powers, bringing them into balance with the beneficent influences,— 
therefore, as divine. This is the religion of Fohi, professed by the 
Chinese and Japanese. They acknowledge a trinomial god-head— 
Sanzai; the first, Zai, is the firmament and stars, the fructifier; the 
second, the earth, with fire, air, water, the fructified; the third is 
humanity, which subsists by reason of the order in these two, and has 
its personification in the emperor, as the head of this order. Every- 
thing must contribute to the preservation of order and of a due bal- 
ance of power; man, therefore, forms the third of these co-operating 
powers. 

But as this order illustrates only the outward form or expression of 
nature, but not the inner essence, the more developed mind must con- 
ceive the beneficent and hostile influences to be separate antagonistic 
powers, which are of necessity adjusted by a third and higher agency. 
This view accordingly followed, at first in a concrete form. Light was 
believed by the Persians to be the concrete essence of life, increase, 
and good; darkness that of death, arinihilation, and evil: two equi- 
potent, ever-warring powers, Ormuzt and Ahriman. As in conse- 
quence of their equality there could be no other result from their con- 
flict than their reciprocal destruction, a third power was sought, supe- 
rior to them—Zeruane-Akrene, or unknown destiny, who, with incon- 
ceivable absoluteness, keeps both at war and suffers neither to achieve 
the victory. It is the duty of man to promote the kingdom of Ormuzt 
by the reproduction of life, planting, sowing, etc., and also by exter- 
nal purity; as after the lapse of a certain period of time the light will 
yet conquer. 

Among intellectual nations this concrete view would naturally give 
place to an abstract one. The Indians conceived this world of muta- 
bility, of alternating birth and death, that in itself bears no solution of 
its purpose, to be a subordinate state—a Here, beyond which there is a 
Hereafter—the real positive world, to which the world visible is but the 
evil antithesis. Above mutable existence they place existence absolute. 
This they imagine as an infinite unoccupied space—an indefinite yon- 
der—Brahm. Man can attain to this state of blessedness, on the con- 
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dition of a complete renunciation of the life natural. To effect this, he 
must mortify and extinguish his natural appetites, and reduce his wants 
to the utmost; he must dwell alone and motionless, in profound oblivi- 
ousness of all other matter of thought, lost in the contemplation of the 
sacred word, Aoum. But how did the visible Here come out of this 
immaterial Infinite? The Hereafter the Indian knows not. He says, 
merely, that in Brahm there arose a thought to create a world in con- 
trast to itself, and this thought evolved itself into three ruling powers : 
Brahma, the creator; Siva, the destroyer; Vishnu, symbolized by 
water the preserver. 

The means by which the material universe could evolve itself out of 
@ nonentity remains, notwithstanding the above theorem, a riddle un- 
solved. Amongst the Egyptians the inscrutability of this question was 
a ¢hief article of faith, This inscrutable original being they called 
Neitha; she is that which was, is, and is to come; but to no mortal 
has it been granted to raise her mystic veil. Neitha, therefore, is the 
inscrutable primal essence, from whom, they averred, successive trini- 
ties emanated; and from the last of these, viz., Osiris, Isis, and Horus, 
the visible world received being. This Neitha, or primal essence, has 
impressed her image on the emanated world, upon every specialty 
thereof, but more particularly on the animal kingdom. The animals 
represent individual features of the Deity; therefore they, such as cats, 
crocodiles, ibexes, etc., are worthy of human worship. 

To all the above-named religions, which conceive antagonism in na- 
ture under the form of a dual godhead, resolving itself into a third and 
higher power, Sabeanism offered a marked difference. It prevailed: 
throughout Asia Minor, from Assyria to Phoenicia and Arabia. Ac 
cording to its system, existence rested, not in the above-mentioned an- 
tagonisms, but in the union and amalgamation of the naturally anta- 
gonistic elements. Heat and cold, drought and moisture, separately, 
would be destructive; their combination only produces life. All is 
therefore necessary; and the necessity of nature is the highest, the 
dominant principle in the universe. This necessity of nature is shown 
forth most manifestly in the stars, especially in the seven planets 
known to antiquity—the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Saturn—which are severally inhabited by the dominant forces of 
nature. It is the duty of man to resign himself entirely to this neces- 
sity. The highest expression of that resignation is offering human sac 
rifices to Moloch, the Sun, the greatest of the gods. 

Though all these religions emanated, as we have seen, from one pro- 
found thought, sublimating the mysteries of being into the certainty of 
divine agency, yet in attempting to unravel nature in her separate 
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forms, they lowered that first thought, and gave fancy free play. Man, 
in the infancy of civilization, does’ not distinguish between things ani- 
mate and inanimate, but ascribes life to every natural object. His 
wonder is especially excited by such as are lifeless in themselves, yet 
present the appearance of activity. To these he is ever prone to attri- 
bute an extraordinary, supernatural, or even divine power. Therefore 
the primary difficulty was, how man, under the action of these conflict- 
ing influences on himself, should first arrive at the idea of a divinity, 
to whom the thought of creation should be ascribed. This accomplished, 
he could give free scope to his imagination, in making to himself, in 
conformity with his observations, gods and spirits out of natural and 
human objects. Thus in every misfortune the Shaman sees the inter- 
ference of evil spirits. The Chinese sets Genii, whose duty is the pre- 
servation of order, over every individual, over every province and state, 
over every mountain and river. He worships these Genii in the most 
hideously-shaped idols ; but deposes them when anything disturbs this 
law of general order, ¢.¢., when any mischance occurs to himself. The 
Indian theory teaches that out of three supreme powers there emanated 
eight subordinate divinities, among whom are Snria, the sun, and 
Indra, the ruler of the air. Under the dominion of Indra there are 
thirty-three good spirits, who are opposed by Jacksha and Rackshasa, 
the spirits of evil. But everything in nature is finally an emanation 
from God. The Ganges and the Himalaya are actually God, as the 
ape and cow are actual prototypes of the Deity. Again, the Persian 
places under Ormuzt the pure spirits of life, the Fervers, six Amshas- 
pands, and innumerable Izeds, ever present, ever active, ever honored 
agencies, indwelling all things. In the realm of Sabeanism, every tribe, 
every city, had its own particular star, which it worshipped as its god, its 
Baal. All these religions have a uniform characteristic. The basis on 
which their whole system rests is to ascribe divinity to that which lies 
especially under the notice of their votaries: in India, to the Ganges; 
in Egypt, to the Nile; to light, in the bright gorgeous land of Persia; 
in Asia Minor, where heat and drought are often injurious, to combi- 
nation, ete. 

If we turn from the peoples of the East to those of the West, we 
observe a distinctly new phase, the ¢hzrd grade in our classification. 
Whereas the former deified nature, on account of her ever-varying ac- 
tion ‘on man, the peoples of the West,—Greeks, Romans, and Germans, 
deify, within the realm of nature, humanity itself. They identify 
nature and humanity. The sensations which external influences pro- 
duce im man they transfer to nature herself. The effects experienced 
by the Eastern, are received by him as the natural action of these 
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phenomena; the Greek, on the contrary, attributes to them the will to 
produce this effect, the will being consequent upon a feeling pertaining 
to them. The Oriental regarded only the permanent qualities of 
things; the Greeks, their temporary influences; for example,—the 
same sea which to-day brings the mariner into the desired haven, may 
to-morrow dash him lifeless on desert shores; the same sun which this 
year brings forth nature’s richest gifts, may, in the next, scorch up the 
ground into a barren pestilential waste. A changing will must there- 
fore dwell in the things of nature; and this will must spring from sen- 
timents similar to those in the breast of man: from passions such as 
love, hatred, revenge, or forgiveness. From this view, two several 
consequences are found to result: first, every natural object has a god 
in itself, and this divinity is swayed by human passions; secondly, * 
every human passion has its own god. There is a god of heaven— 
Jove—who now loves, now rages. Love itself has a god—nay, different 
gods, according to the various kinds of love. There is a god of peace, 
and a god of war ; and every god lives sometimes in peace, sometimes 
at war. Hence, not the world, but the gods first came into existence. 
Fancy then exercised unlimited sway in the realm of natural and 
psychological discovery. The line of demarcation between the gods 
and men must, according to the Grecian system, necessarily and wholly 
disappear; and thus we find all men around whose brows the halo of 
antiquity rests, translated to the sphere of the gods. The Itoman and 
northern mythologies have similar tendencies, and only vary in accord- 
ance with their respective national idiosyncrasies. The practical and 
egotistical Roman aimed, by means of his gods and their worship, 
chiefly at the useful; the German, at personal bravery. 

In order to complete the portraiture of the religious spiritual life of 
the ancients, it is necessary to glance at their philosophy, which is, 
however, the especial product of the Grecian mind alone. A modern 
writer says: “ An unfounded and prejudiced notion it is, to maintain 
that the philosophers of paganism had truth in their lives, although the 
religions of paganism were false. To prove the necessity of revelation, 
recourse is often had to the assertion, that by means of philosophy, indi- 
viduals and the philosophic schools only arrived at a knowledge of 
truth, but that through revelation the whole world is brought near to 
God.” And this statement is in the main true, for the philosophy of 
the ancients has had no vocation save this: first, to overthrow the reli- 
gious systems of antiquity, and afterwards its own. Philosophy began 
as did religion, by trying to discover the cause of all causes, the first 
principle of creation. Whilst the Ionic school conceived a particular 
element to be that first principle, the Pythagorean, number and har- 
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mony, and the Eleatie school taught that matter ‘had no substantial - 
existence and that truth dwelt in the “ abstract ” alone; whilst Hera- 
clitus made destiny, Empedocles again the eternal but ever-changing 
combination of the elements, to be the principle of creation, they had 
successively idealized and abnegated Fetishism, and the religions of 
China, India, Persia, and Sabeanism. Anaxagoras was the first to dis- 
tinguish between the “ visible” and “invisible,” matter and spirit, and 
to declare the spirit to be that which sets natter in motion. The Visi- 
ble is at first a “chaos ” combined of infinitely minute equal particles, 
which the Invisible, the Nods, intelligence, sets in motion, and from 
their alternate dispersion and combination the natural world rose into 
existence. This idea was evidently also that of the Egyptian religion. 
Both refer to an inscrutable and therefore vague “first principle.” 
This theory was fatal to the religion of Greece, for if intelligence was 
the supreme principle in the universe, the claim of the Grecian gods to 
divine powers was nullified, since it and the creations of the unbridled 
imagination could not co-exist. As this ‘intelligence ” of Anaxagoras 
was still indeterminate and vague, the Sophists transformed it into a 
purely subjective principle. Nothing exists save that which is percep- 
tible by the intellect. In opposition to this idea, Socrates contended 
that if nothing was, then intelligence or mind was not, man himself 
was not, and consequently, man can know nothing; whereas the 
Sophists, in holding that that only of which they had knowledge could 
have being, presumed they knew everything. Socrates, therefore, had 
recourse to the Life Universal, of which he took the following external 
view: The world is conformable to a fixed purpose and design, becanse 
in it all things harmonize, and the individual is constantly being 
absorbed by the general. Therefore, in the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the general, consists virtue. Plato carried this theory further. 
He recognized the Universal only to be an abstract idea; it reached its 
ultimatum in the aggregate union of all specialties, unity in multipli- 
city. The idea, however, had a pre-existence, and the creation and 
application of everything perceptible to the senses was in accordance 
with the conception. Man brings ideas forth out of himself; he has 
previously beheld them in a former state of being; and as every idea 
also presupposes its opposite, the result of the whole is unity in multi- 
plicity. Aristotle takes an exactly opposite course. The Universal, he 
asserts, is not a positive reality, but real only in reference to particular 
or special things; the general is only a possibility; the design dwelling 
in every specialty is what must be sought after. Aristotle, therefore, 
pursues specialties as the only actual existences, without tracing them 
back to the Universal—to God, who in his system is a possibility and no ° 
Vor. I1.—5 
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more. He regards Nature as an assemblage of isolated facts. But in 
this system was involved the disorganization of the philosophy, as well 
as of the religion, of the Greeks. In the latter the gods appear as so 
many specific divinities, unaccompanied by the conception of one 
Omnipotent Being; in the former are contained some isolated truths, 
but no one generalizing, all-pervading, absolute truth. The later 
schools effectually carried on in the heart of the Roman Empire the 
work of self-dismemberment, till all the comfortlessness of the Pagan 
religion as a philosophy became manifest and universally acknowledged, 
inducing, as its final result, popular and philosophical scepticism. 

Such is the completed picture of the whole religious mental life of 
Antiquity, as also of that part of mankind which at the present day 
yet lingers in this stage of development. Imperfect as this sketch may 
be, it is sufficient to indicate the basis, the purport, and the result of 
the whole. The basis is egotism, for all these systems sprang only 
from the relation of external nature to man ; the purport is the con- 
tradiction involved in existence and non-existence, entity and non- 
entity, life and death, production and decay, and in their continuous 
alternation the union of which it is impossible to conceive ; the result 
is despair, misery, for the consciousness of man cannot extract the 
truth, and exhausts itself in the attempt. What is God in man’s 
sight? Either a voluntarily accepted necessity, whose being is inexpli- 
cable, or a voluntarily assumed third existence, by whose omnipotent 
decree the antagonism of two other divinities is upheld ; or an unmean- 
ing empty “ Yonder,” whence the transit to this world, the “ Here,” 
is incomprehensible; or the ingenuous confession of the Inscrutable—it 
is, but we know not what it is. Creations of the fancy fill up the gaps. 
How real and how general were the misery and despair reigning in the 
consciousness of man, in the later periods of the Roman Empire, history 
clearly shows ; and of this subject we purpose at a fitting moment to 
resume the consideration. 

With these things Mosaism came into contact. From its earliest 
growth to its latest stage it remained in distinct contrast, as a mental 
system, to antiquity, until that antiquity had entirely exhausted its own 
vitality, and had proved, even to self-conviction, its inability to discover 
truth. Certain truths it had indeed been able to bring to the test of 
human consciousness ; yet these were but of secondary value, since they 
had not been resolvable into one absolute truth. 

What then is the essential point of difference between the religions 
and philosophemes of Antiquity, and Mosaism ? The former had pro- 
ceeded from man, from the apparently antagonistic relation of outward 
nature toiman. In the presence of the mystery, the antagonism of life 
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and death, being and non-being, which he could not solve, man 
assumed them to be divine. But Mosaism went forth from God. The 
former said—“ The world is, therefore is there a God ;” but the latter 
declared, — God is, therefore the world exists.” 

Starting from this one proposition, all becomes clear to our view. 
Antiquity saw mankind and the world, and sought as their originator 
a Deity. Mosaism found God, or rather possesses Him, and proceeding 
from God, comes to the world and mankind. The Deity of the reli- 
gious and philosophic systems of antiquity could not possibly be aught 
save the personification of their own view of nature: therefore, the 
antagonism visible in its external phenomena they ascribed to the 
cause of that phenomena. In Mosaism this antagonism did not exist, 
for no such principle of division could spring from the Divine Unity. 
While the mind of Paganism could not advance beyond the idea of 
production and dissolution, being and non-being—to the mental percep- 
tion of Mosaism the conception and existence of God presented no 
difficulty ; it realized God Himself, and the resolution of all existence 
in Him. The human idea repeatedly relapsed into, and clothed itself 
in Polytheism, while Mosaism in its recognition of the unity of God as 
the basis of its faith ensured its own everlasting endurance. 

But, laying aside antithesis, let us consider the individual purport of 
Mosaism. What I have just advanced is confirmed by the first words 
of Scripture: “In the beginning God created the Heaven and the 
Earth.” God was, and created the world. God is, and the world is 
the consequence of His being ; it has in Him its existence. It receives 
trom Him its origin. God suffered it to be at first Zohu Vabohu, 
chaos, and then He developed in order and time the grand phenomena 
of nature ; first its universal phenomenon, light; then the special ele- 
mental phenomena, expansion, water, earth ; then the specific terrestrial 
phenomena of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, etc.; and lastly, 
the highest and most perfect specialty, Man. The great doctrines of 
Mosaism are therefore :— 

1. God is absolute being. 

2. The Universe is His work, in that He operates the continual trans- 
formation of the general into the special. 

3. God is beyond and superior to, or rather above, the Universe. 
God and nature are not identical; the latter is only His world, a com- 
bination of specialties, and not God, who is absolute. 

4, God as absolute essence is Unity. 

5. The world is a unity; in it everything harmonizes, all is neces- 
sary, all is good. 

In the above established dogma, all the questions of antiquity are 
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either precluded or answered. As the world is contemplated, not from 
the standard of man’s egotism, but from the universality of the Divine 
Author, the question as to salutary and pernicious influences can no 
longer be entertained. For these are relative terms, indicative of the 
egotistical standard of judgment erected by man, according to which 
the infinite consequences of the designs of a Divine Providence are 
made referable to man, his desires, and their gratification (that which 
in itself is good, may be hurtful to me: the wind which purifies the 
atmosphere of an entire province may be.to me an agent of destrac- 
tion). Even in production and dissolution there dwells no antago- 
nism, since both are resolvable into general existence. They occur in 
a specialty only, that is but a link severed from, and then re-united to 
the great chain of the Universe. In accordance with the spirit of Mosa- 
ism, we find that the same word expresses both the world and eternity 
(2513). Neither can the question how the world, the “ Here,” proceeded 
from the world “ Beyond,” again arise, for the world is not out of 
God, but by means of God, whose appointment it is, that the general 
‘ being shall ever develop itself into special existences. 

Thus Mosaism teaches that God is an absolute Being (mmx “wx mene), 
consequently one and alone; above the world; Creator of the world ; 
the unity of all specialties. God cannot therefore be a specialty, 
therefore is He incorporeal, and therefore He cannot be represented 
either in one of His works, or by a “ likeness ” the work of man’s hands. 
For the same reason, because God is no specialty, is He holy, z. ¢., in 
Him all special properties resolve into one universality, therefore also 
is He perfect. As God is absolute Being, He is of no time ; He is eter- 
nal: a specialty only is born and dies. In like manner, He is unlim- 
ited in His being and power, Omnipresent and Omnipotent (“). 

Thus, by means of a comprehensive and intelligible agnition of the 
Divinity, Mosaism dismissed the vacant Yonder of the Indian, the 
Inscrutable of the Egyptian, the Necessity of the Sabean, the inexpli- 
cable Destiny of the Persian, and all the phases of philosophy to which 
these correspond; and became, thereby, the most inflexible opponent 
of the corrupt refuge of these religions, Pulytheism and Idolatry. What- 
ever truths had been discovered by these religions and philosophemes 
were now resolvable into that “ truth ” enunciated in Mosaism, which, 
while condemning their error, substituted for their want of consolation 
the strongest and deepest confidence and trust. At this point only, 
where the action of the philosophic religious systems of antiquity closes, 
does the mission of Mosaism in reality open. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XI. 


“ Yes, it has been almost a lifetime since I have seen thee,” cried 
Ezra, as the two men kissed one another, “ and time has told on both of 
us. It was a mere chance that made me think of thy old calling of 
seal cutting, for men and their occupations change so fast nowadays. 
Alas! for the good old times when such things were even thought to 
be against our holy laws. Sojourning so long away from Europe has 
made me think the better of those of our people who follow generation 
after generation the trade their fathers held. I have seen, and dwelt with 
families of our faith, who perhaps for the last thousand years have had 
the same occupation, and for a thousand years to come will not vary 
from it. Good old customs! Let the unbelieving think otherwise if 
they please. 

“Perhaps thou mayest be right,” replied David with half a sigh; 
“but sit you here in the seat of honor, until our evening meal is pre- 
pared, to which thou art heartily weleoome. Thou speakest of my trade. 
It has earned me my bread, that and nothing more, and I am con- 
tent, and bless God for it. When we were both younger I had other 
hopes than to have spent my life here at my work-bench. Thou 
hadst a different calling. As a child thou couldst recite page on page 
of the Talmud. Those books were to thee as bread and wine. Every 
man to his inclinations. Here have I been a lifetime seated at that 
work-table. It may have profited me some, inasmuch as others in the 
business seeking the world, have left the village, taking other occupa- 
tions, so that I alone represent the trade. But sometimes it strikes me 
that now, in the decline of life, had I left here younger, I might have 
arisen to something better than David the seal-engraver, the poor worker 
at the wheel, whose name is unknown save tor a mile or so around his 
village. But thou askest not about thy brother. I had him in my 
mind, when I spoke of change, and how it had benefited him.” 

“My brother! I heard years ago of his departure from here. It 
must have been in the same year that I left. I thought him dead! Is 
he alive, then? Blessed be God for this! He was the youngest—our 
Benjamin. Where has he gone to? What luck has fallen to his lot? I 
have never had tidings of him. How could I, wanderer as I have 
been? How I loved him! Tell me quickly all you know.” 
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“What we know is but little, only such things as come by little 
bits, ten years intervening each shred of news, and that only gathered 
up by hearsay. He went over the seas, ever so far across, and in 
America found a home. Tidings have come to us of good fortune 
happening to him; at least, he bore the same name as you. Many 
families, excited by the news, have gone too in these last five years 
to this same country, have ‘sold their houses, their lands, have left 
forever their hearth-stones, to build up new ones in this far-distant 
place. It had been better, perhaps, had I joined them.” 

“What, David! Do I find in thee, too, my stanch old comrade, this 
same restless spirit, this seeking for change, which threatens to be the 
ruin of our race? Have our people, the blessed of the Lord, after two 
thousand years of waiting, grown weary? The time has not come 
yet, it is too soon. Yet must we wait two thousand, maybe ten or a 
hundred thousand more years, when the blessed Leader shall marshall 
us, and we shall pour like a host to the Holy Land, and rebuild once 
more the Temple of Solomon. Then all the scattered sheep shall be 
reclaimed, and, following the shepherd, shall once more wax fat in the 
pleasant pastures. Why, even the Christians are making the path easy 
for us. For did I not sail over a canal which united the sea, where 
Pharaoh’s host perished, with the Mediterranean? Courage, David! the 
time will come, not whilst either of us are alive, however, when for 
others of our race this feeling for change shall be a holy one, and 
worthy of commendation, and as natural as the instinct which leads 
the wild fowl to seek other feeding grounds. 

“But, Ezra, men make roads all over the world,” replied David, 
“ Much as I am inclined to listen to thy words, knowing how learned 
and sincere thou art, yet I remain unconvinced that these antiquated 
ideas of thine, in regard to remaining ever at one trade from father to 
son, can be just. Ezra, perhaps both of us have stood still, like mile- 
stones, for these last thirty years, whilst busy events have been whirl- 
ing past. Thou speakest of my trade, and saidst thou wert rejoiced 
I still. carried it on. It is true, long custom has made me skilful at it, 
and some people still want my poor handiwork, more, perhaps, because 
they are used to it than for any merit of its own. But listen: they 
speak of founding an establishment for the working of these stones, just 
across the border; the same stones are found there. With their big 
machines, they say, they can cut in one minute what it takes me a 
whole day of patient labor to accomplish. If that happens, what will 
become of my trade? To succeed then, those of us at least who are 
young enough, must learn new crafts.” 
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** Who proposes to build these machines which thou sayest will ruin 
the trade?” inquired Ezra. 

“Who they are I know not,” was the reply. 

“ Are they Christians? Then the Lord will destroy them, whatever 
they may be. He cannot allow an honest man’s toil to be taken away 
from him,” was the positive answer. 

“Thou hast been living too Jong in the East, Ezra, and these oriental 
ideas of thine are useless here. The canal thou spokest about was 
made and planned by Christian brain; hast thou not availed thyself of 
it? Look you, Ezra, if thou hast pored more than I have ,into our 
sacred books, I have thought on my side of matters of a more worldly 
character. It is true where I live here now we are in a benighted 
country, yet have I read papers, books treating of Christian advance in 
thought and action. Seated, Ezra, at my wheel, day in and day out, I 
have been thinking, pondering over all these things; lying in my bed 
racked by pain, sleepless nights have been passed in cogitating over 
these great problems. The belief in the one great God, supreme, eter- 
nal, does not vary ; but as to the true way of worshipping him—thou wilt 
not be offended, Ezra—what that true way is, no positive rules can be 
laid down for it. These things, I am much disposed to think, are of 
man’s making, and bear all the impress of his credulity; they come not 
from God. The world and all have changed much during these thirty 
years, Ezra. I return again to trades,which thou makest a portion almost 
of religious belief, and affirmest that each should sacredly stick to his- 
Why—novel ones of great necessity are invented every day. It may 
have been thecustom for the son to enter ever into his father’s career— 
I speak of handicrafts. But why? Because grudgingly some poor 
occupations for century on century were thrown to us, as garbage to 
dogs. By long plodding at them we have carried them on until they 
have become as instincts. It may be slow, Ezra, before our people, at 
least here, change from them; for a century to come yet they may be 
seal-cutters, and cattle-venders, and skin-dressers, or clothes-sellers ; but 
the time must come when, if we wish to regenerate ourselves, to be 
reborn once more, to make proper followers: for the Leader thou 
promisest us, all trades and occupations, every profession, from that of 
the judge to the command of armies, must be open to us. Here in this 
country such things are impossible ; it may happen some day in another 
world. But thou art angry, old friend, and turnest aside thy head.” 

“Not angry, David, but full of dread and pity for thee. Listen to 
me. Thou hast not changed. Young, thy imaginative powers carried 
thee away; thou hast remained the same. Art thou happier for think- 
ing of these changes which thou fosterest in thy mind? Wilt thou 
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live the longer for having them? One thing I like not about it, is thie 
mingling of thy pure Judaic idea with those of Christian thought. 
What have we to do with them? Dost thou not know even the extent 
of thy transgressions?” Here Ezra rose from his seat, and his tall, 
gaunt figure stood apparently a foot higher, as with flashing eye and 
outstretched finger he thundered out :—“ Hast thou, even, headstrong 
man, forgotten the Midrash, and how it says that our divine prophet Mo- 
ses, though famished for his mother’s milk, starving for a single drop of 
nourishment, when plucked from his basket and presented to the breast 
of the Egyptian woman, an infant, by the miracle of the Lord cried 
aloud: ‘Away with it! shall these lips of mine, which are destined 
to speak with the Shekinah, touch even that which is unclean?’ Thy 
source of knowledge is contaminated, and cometh from impure sources. 
Is it not distinctly promulgated by our fathers, this sacred tenet, that 
except from Israel cometh no good? Thou hast sinned—perversely 
sinned, David. Harrowing thy mind with such thoughts have aged 
thee. Blessed old times they were when men, before they knew sin, 
never changed their outward look, for before Abraham no man was 
even gray. I cannot, though, quarrel with thee, David, friend of my 
youth, and my host; but speak not to me of Christian lore and their 
ways. It may be the inscrutable will of the Lord that we must mingle 
with them, but after that all connection ceases. Even those blessed 
Talmudic interpretations of the Bible teach us this. The tribes of 
Israel and the Egyptians dwelt together ; was it for aught else but that 
_in time all the spoil of the accursed might fall into the lap of Israel ? 
Rememberest thou the plague of blood? Even then was it to our bene- 
fit, for doth not Rabbi Levy say, in pointing out the moral of this, with 
that acute observation which only the study of the Talmud can give: 
‘If a Jew and an Egyptian lived together in the same house, and the 
Egyptian went to draw water, it was changed into blood; but if the 
Jew went to draw water, it remained pure and limpid. Nay, drinking 
out of the same vessel the Jew obtained water, the other blood; but if 
the latter bought it of a Jew, it remained pure.’ ” 

The vehemence of the speaker was intense; what reply David would 
have made was interrupted by the good wife, who bore in her hands a 
basin of water, which she reverentially placed at Ezra’s feet, so that the 
biblical command of washing the stranger’s feet might be accomplished. 
A moment afterwards the table was set, the candles were lit, and with 
a blessing the meal commenced. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWED IN AN ESSAY ON THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS. 


BY REV. DR. ZIPSER, Chief Rabbi of Alba, in Hungary. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


Martruew, Cuaprer VI. 


Tus chapter is contradistinguished from the preceding one, inas- 
much as it contains no positive command, but its injunctions are more 
of a negative nature—omissions. It can be divided into parts: the 
first from verse 1 to verse 19, and the second from verse 19 to the end 
of the chapter. And while the first part alludes to moral laws, such as 
alms-giving, prayer, and fasting, the efficacy of which is. here, though 
silently, acknowledged, and the many selfish purposes only for which 
they are employed condemned—still something positive, though indi- 
rectly expressed—the second part, with the exception of the 20th and 
33d verses, contains nothing but negations. The first part, which we 
shall call the positive-negative, can again be subdivided into three 
sections ; from verses 1 to 5, treating on alms; from 5 to 16, on prayers ; 
and thence to verse 19, on fasting, 

The Talmud has sdoenly noticed these three things as partionlaal 
meritorious, and recommended them as tending to the eternal salvation 
of man; and we instance here the following passage: Rabbi Eliezer 
says, “ Three things there are which can arrest the impending evil, 
and turn it into good, viz., prayer, alms, and fasting ” (Taanith, Jer., 
sec. ii. p. 65 0, ed. Cracow). The Koran teaches likewise: “ Prayers 
lead us half way towards God; fasting, to the door of his mansion ; 
and alms open its portals.” 

We will now, verse by verse, consider these three subdivisions, and 
compare them with corresponding passages in the Talmud. As touch- 
ing alms-giving, which the first five verses treat of, we must here 
remark that the Hebrew word Tsedakah and the radix Chak in 
Arabic, both of which denote in their respective languages works of 
charity and benevolence, do not, like the eleemosune in the Gospel, 
express a gift which pity and commiseration exact, but an assistance 
which of right belongs to the poor, to which they have a rightful 
claim, which is their own. 

This appellation of the virtue of benevolence must, in the adaptation 
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of the word, convey to us the high importance which the Old Testa- 
ment attaches to this virtue; and we must find it in consonance with 
this view when we read in the Talmud of laws which enforce the dis- 
tribution of alms; while in a Christian state, founded on the principle 
of right, this virtue is enjoined as a duty for conscience’ sake, and 
must therefore be rendered voluntary, and cannot be compulsory. 
Thus the Talmud teaches that alms can be levied from the wealthy by 
means of execution, and that Rabba compelled a certain Romi to dis- 
tribute a sum of four hundred pieces of money among the poor (Baba 
Bathra, p. 86). The following narrative conveys as much instruction 
as it is affecting: Rabbi Tarphon was exceedingly wealthy, but did 
not share his riches with the poor in proportion to his wealth. One 
day, his disciple, Rabbi Akiba, so justly celebrated in after-life, came 
to him and said, “ Master, I can purchase a whole town at a very low 
price ; shall I conclude the bargain for you?” Rabbi Tarphon ex- 
pressed his consent, and handed over to him several thousand pieces 
of gold, which his disciple, however, distributed forthwith among the 
poor. A little while after, Rabbi Tarphon inquired of his obliging 
pupil after the purchased city. The latter took him to the “ Beth 
Hamidrash ” (college), opened the sacred volume, and read to him the 
following passage from Psalms: ‘“ He hath dispersed, he hath given 
to the poor; his righteousness endureth forever, and his horn shall be 
exalted with honor” (cxii. 9). ‘“ These are the cities,” added the pupil, 
“ which I have purchased for you.” Rabbi Tarphon kissed him, and 
exclaimed, “ Thou art my master in wisdom, and my friend in vir- 
tue,” and gave him still larger sums to distribute among the poor. 
The Talmud tells of Rabbi Tarphon, that he was a very benevolent 
man, but he did not give in proportion to his wealth; and the proverb 
says, “ According to his strength the camel must bear the burden, even 
against his will” (Treatise Kallah, 26). 

Verse 1.—“ Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be 
seen of them.” 

The injunctions of the Talmud run as follow: “‘God shall bring 
every work of man unto judgment, whether it be good or whether it 
be evil’ (Eccl. xii. 14); which means, when man gives alms to the 
poor in the presence‘of others. Thus said Rabbi Yanai to a man who 
gave alms in such a public manner; ‘ You had better not have given 
him anything ; in the way you gave it him, you must have hurt his 
feelings’ ” (Hagiga, p. 5, a). 

He who gives alms in secret stands higher than Moses. Of the 
latter it is written, that he was afraid of the anger of the Lord; while. 
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it is said of the first (Prov. xxi. 24), “Secret alms pacify anger” (B. 
Bathra, p. 9, b). 

In the neighborhood of Mar Hukba there lived a poor man who 
would not accept alms. The benevolent Rabbi placed every day 
money at the door of his indigent but bashful neighbor, and hurried 
away. The poor man, who received alms in so unostentatious and 
magnanimous a manner, was curious to know his benefactor. He 
waited behind the door, and as soon as he heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, he tried to open it. The Rabbi, guessing the reason, 
hastened away, and in his hurry ran into asmith’s forge, in order to 
avoid being known. “It is better,” said he, after he had-thus con- 
cealed himself, “to take refuge in a smith’s forge, than to call forth a 
blush of shame on the face of the poor ” (Ketuboth, p. 67,4).. Rabbi Abba 
tied money in his handkerchief, and dropped it intentionally when he 
passed a poor man, but took care that none others picked it up (Ibid.). 
Rabbi Yonah had recourse to an innocent stratagem, when he met 
with a man who had been reduced from affluence to poverty, in order 
to make him accept his assistance. “ My friend,” he would then say, 
“T have certain information that you may expect a large inheritance 
from a relative in a distant land (« Mengeber Layam”). I lend you 
now this sum, which you can then repay me, and will besides be en- 
abled to return me this trifling service” (Shekalim, Jer. 49, ed. Cr.). 

Verse 2.—“ Therefore, when thou dost thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward.” 

The Talmud, which expounds everything by the rule of exegesis, 
has preserved us a very ingenious illustration of the names and shape 
of the Hebrew alphabet. Gimel, Daleth (the third and fourth letters), 
initially mean “Gomel Dalim” (be benevolent to the poor). But 
why does the Daleth turn its back upon the Gimel? To convey a 
lesson to the benevolent to give his alms secretly, and not to hurt the 
feelings of the poor (Sabb., p. 104). ‘“ What good soever thou doest, 
do it for the sake of thy Maker; boast not of it to thine own glory ” 
(Nedarim, 62). “Study not the law that thou mayest be called a wise 
man, a Rabbi, and a teacher ; but study for love of the law ” (Ibid.). 

Verse 3.— But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” 

A similar passage occurs in the Talmud, but more striking for the 
logic it contains. ‘It is said, ‘One hand cannot expiate the wrong ot 
the other,’ (Prov. xi. 21), meaning, so man practises with one hand 
virtues of humanity, and holds forth the other to receive their reward, 
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making it matter of traffic, where the article is delivered with one 
hand and the price received with the other; such a man will not go 
unpunished. Rabbi Johanan said : ‘God has given man two hands, 
to dispense benevolence with both of: them; but whoso giveth alms 
with his right hand, and steals with his left, his right hand cannot 
change his left from the evil it has committed’ ” (Yalkut to Prov.). 

Verse 4.—“ That thine alms may be in secret, and thy Father who - 
seeth in secret himself shall reward thee openly.” 

“What thou hast done secretly,” said the prophet to King David in 
the name of the Lord, “I will bring openly before all Israel, and be- 
fore the light of the sun” (2 Sam. xii. 12.) Rabbi Benjamin said, 
“ What is the meaning of the passage: ‘If man hides himself in 
secret, should I not see him’ [Jer. xxiii. 24]?” If man devotes his life 
to the study of the law and the practice of its precepts, or of virtue in 
secret, the Lord will bring it to light, and likewise when man sins in 
secret. An architect once built a city with many subterranean pas- 
sages and secret caverns. When he came to collect his rent, the in- 
habitants refused to pay, and hid all their valuables in these secret 
places ; “ Fools,” exclaimed the landlord, “ you mean to conceal your 
treasures in the secret vaults from me who have built the city, and 
known every hiding-place in it above and below ground!” In like 
manner said the Lord: “I, who have formed all their hearts, know 
also all their thoughts ” (Yalkut to Jer., 23, sec. 305). 

The following verses, from 5 to 16, refer to prayer. The Talmud 
recommends prayer as meritorious, and we quote the following in- 
stances.—What means the passage: “ Ye shall not eat on the blood” 
(Lev. xix. 29)? It means: “Eat nothing before you have given 
thanks to the Creator for your blood” [life] (Berachoth, 10). ‘ He 
who salutes his neighbor early in the morning, before he has ad- 
dressed his prayer to his Maker, commits idolatry with man” (Ibid. 
p. 14). But, on the other hand, the Talmud considers it essentially 
necessary that a prayer addressed to the Almighty must be accom- 
panied by purity of heart and devotion of the mind. “ Prayer, 
without devotion, is like a body without soul,” is the pithy sentence of 
the Talmud. “ He who is engaged in prayer shall turn his eyes to 
the ground, but raise his heart to heaven ” (Yebamoth, p. 108). “God 
is nigh unto all them that call upon him” (Psalms exlv. 18). Think 
not that God is nigh unto all that merely call upon him, for our verse 
adds, ‘‘ only to those who will call upon him in truth” (Yalkut to 
Psalms). ‘ My prayer is pure,” said Job (xvi. 17); but whose prayer 
is not pure? ‘ His, whose hands are defiled by injustice.” (Shemoth 
Rabba, Parasha 22). 
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Moreover, the Talmud is far from advocating the life of a recluse, 
devoting all time and energy to life-long prayers, and does not consider 
a life of seclusion frittered away in visionary enthusiasm and unprofit- 
able revery as meritorious ; and we turn to the following passage in 
Menachoth, p. 996, Siphrz, in support of our assertion: It is said, 
“This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night ” (Joshua i. 8); but, on the other 
hand, we are commanded to work six days, and to rest on the seventh. 
To reconcile these two conflicting injunctions, our sages have ordained 
that we shall say morning and evening the prayer “ Shemang,” which 
shall be considered equivalent to the study of the law. 

Verse 5.—‘ And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are, for they love to pray standing in the synagogues.” 

True, the Talmud prefers and recommends congregational prayers in 
the Temple, because it gives more solemnity to Divine service, and 
stimulates the souls of the congregants to devotion, while private 
prayers within the retirement of our four walls, where we are surround- 
ed by the busy life of family concerns, must necessarily lack that eleva- 
tion of soul without which prayers are only lip-devotion. “ I address 
my prayer to Thee, O Lord, in an acceptable time ” (Psalms lxix. 13). 
Which time can then be considered as such ?—“ The time when a whole 
congregation prays to God” (Berachoth, ch. 8). But with whom the 
right is, practice has decided long ago, and Christianity, in erecting 
churches for public worship, has swerved from the injunctions of its 


Master. 
Verse 6.—“But when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 


thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 7s in secret ; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 

The Talmud likewise teaches that home devotion is acceptable to 
God. Man ought to address his prayer to God in the temple ; if there 
is no temple in the place where he resides, let him pray at home. If 
he is from home, he may pray in the field ; and if there he be prevent- 
ed from doing so, let him offer up a mental prayer (Pesikte Yalkut to 
Psalms, ch. 4). 

Verse 7.—“ But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the hea- 
then do.” 

The Talmud pronounces the following axiom: ‘“ Whatever man per- 
forms, whether it be much or little, let it be with a pure heart for the 
glory of God” (Menach., 110; Berachoth, 17). A disciple read prayers 
publicly in the presence of Rabbi Eliezer. His prayer was devout, but 
short. The other pupils who attended were displeased thereat, and com- 
plained to the Rabbi, who sided with the disciple, by remarking that 
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his prayer lasted still as long as that which Moses uttered for Miriam, 
when he prayed, “ Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee” (Berachoth, 
p. 84). In his prayer, man ought not to introduce too many praises of 
God, for it is said, “ Silence is praise unto Thee;” and the Talmud 
proverbially says, “If speaking is worth a selang [a coin of Talmudi- 
cal standard], silence is worth two” (Megillah, p. 18). ‘“ As excessive 
praises cannot enhance the value of the diamond, so too many praises 
cannot add to the glory of God” (Jer. Ber., sec. 9, p. 12, ed. Cr.). 

Verse 8.— Your father knoweth what things ye have need of.” 

King Solomon reared up the temple, that every one who was afflicted 
might address his prayer to God, and invoke his heavenly aid. But if 
his supplication should ask of God anything that would be hurtful to 
him, in that case it is said, “ Thou, O Lord, knowest the heart: grant 
him only that which Thou in Thy wisdom knowest would be best for 
his good, and nothing more” (Treat. Semachoth, sec. 6). 

Verse 9—“ Our father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 

This is the commencement of the Christian typical prayer, but is 
originally taken from pre-existing Jewish prayers, which are still pre- 
served in our liturgy. Thus, every Jew, in his daily morning prayer, 
says, “ Sanctity Thy name, O Lord, in Thy world ;” and in his even- 
ing prayer he repeats, “Our Father, who art in heaven, proclaim the 
unity of Thy name, and establish Thy kingdom perpetually, and reign 
over us in all eternity.” 

Verse 10.—“Zhy kingdom come ; Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 

The first part is contained in the prayer which forms the conclusion 
of every divine service, and runs as follows: “ We hope in Thee, O 
Lord our God, to make Thy glorious omnipotence speedily manifest, 
and to establish Thy heavenly kingdom.” With regard to the second, 
we read in the Talmud: “If any one is on a journey, or otherwise 
pressed for time, let him repeat the following short prayer: ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven, Thy will be done on high. Vouchsafe to 
bestow a peaceful and tranquil mind to those who honor Thee on 
earth ; but do, O Lord, what seems good in Thy sight’ ” (Berachoth, 

. 29). 
»sll 11.—“ Gwe us this day our daily bread.” 

This is a passage in Proverbs (xxx. 8). When the proselyte Aquila 
visited Rabbi Eliezer, he asked him, “ Should the entire prospect of a 
_proselyte consist merely in the promise, ‘ He loveth the stranger, to 
give him bread and raiment’ ?” (Deut. x. 11.) Whereupon the Rabbi 
answered, “ Seems this so very little in thine eyes ? And yet it is what 
the patriarch asked of God, when he had fled from his father’s house, 
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viz., ‘Give me only bread to eat, and raiment to put on’” (Bereshith 
Rabba, Parasha, 70). 

Verse 12.—“ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

The introduction to night prayers runs as follows : “ Lord of the uni- 
verse! I forgive every one who has this day vexed or offended me, or 
who has injured me, either bodily, or in my property or honor; and 
may no one be punished by Thee for my sake.” The conclusion of the 
sume prayer reiterates, “ Forgive, O Lord, those who have this day of- 
fended me.” ‘ Which of thy noble qualities,” asked the disciples of 
their Rabbi, “ wouldst thou particularly recommend us for imitation ?” 
“ T never laid on my couch,” rejoined the truly pious Rabbi, “ harbor- 
ing any ill-teeling in my breast against any one ” (Jer. Taanith, sec. 
ii. p. 67, a). 

Verse 13,.—“And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil ; for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 


Every Jew, in his morning prayer, addresses his supplication to God 
in the following words ; “ Let us, O Lord, not fall into the power of 
sin, transgression, or iniquity, and lead us not into tempation. Sub- 
due our inclinations, that they may be subservient unto Thee.” I will 
also quote here the soul-stirring prayer of a Jewish maiden, which the 
Talmud has preserved, and which was couched in the following words: 
“ Lord of the’ universe! In this world there are wicked sinners and 
pious men ; for the one thou hast in store the Gehinom, for the other 
the Paradise. Grant, O Lord, that through me no man shall fall into 
temptation, which leads to Gehinom ” (Sota, p. 22). As for the other 
part of the verse, we meet with the identical words in the morning ser- 
vice, and in the hymn chanted at the opening of.the holy ark, when the 
scroll of the law is taken out: “Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
power, glory, and majesty,” which is an original passage in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 11. 

Verses 14 and 15.—“‘For if you forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. But of you forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 

“At the time of a great drought,” relates the Talmud, “ Rabbi 
Eliezer ministered before the holy ark, and addressed prayers to God 
for rain; but no rain came, though he had recited twenty-four bene- 
dictions. Next to him Rabbi Akiba took his place, and the Lord was 
entreated of him ; not because the latter was more pious, but because 
he pardoned those who had offended him, God heard his prayer” (Taanith, 
25, 6). Rabba said, “ He who forgives trespasses committed against 
him by man, his trespasses will also be forgiven by God ; for it is said, 
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‘He forgiveth iniquity’ (Micah vii. 18), namely, of him who himself 
pardoneth offences ” (Rosh Hashana, 17). 

Verses 16 and 17 treat on fasting. The Talmud holds fasting, when 
merely an abnegation, as very unprofitable and of very little merit ; 
but considers it, when often and deliberately repeated, as sinful. Thus 
Samuel said, “ He who mortifies himself by fasting is called a sinner; 
for it is said (Numb. vi. 11), ‘ He shall make an atonement for him, for 
that he hath sinned against his own body ; although he [the Nazarite] 
had only abstained from drinking wine, he was considered as having 
committed a sinful act” (Taanith, 11). 

Fasting is recommended by the Talmud as meritorious only when it 
is performed simultaneously with true repentance and other acts of ex- 
piation. And the Talmud, in establishing divine service on « public 
fast, ordains that “one of the elders shall exhort the congregation to 
repentance, and hold out the example of the inhabitants of Nineveh, of 
whom it is not said, ‘ And God saw their sackcloth and their fastings,’ 
but ‘God saw their works, and that they turned from their evil ways ; 
and God repented of the evil, and he did it not’ (Jonah iii. 10). And 
it is said also, ‘Tear your hearts, and not your garments’” (Taanith, 
sec. ii.). At the time of the holy temple, there was one particular 
section of priests (Anshé Mahamad), who fasted four days in every 
week : on the second day of the week, for the safety of those who were 
bound on a voyage across the sea; on the third day, for those who were 

travelling in the desert ; on the fourth day, on account of the mortality 
~ among children ; and on the fifth day, for the safe delivery of women 
with child. But on Friday and Sabbath they did not fast, on account 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath; nor on Sunday, that the surrounding 
nations should not imagine that the Jews kept their weekly day of rest 
[which was at that time also Sunday] as a day of mourning and fasting 
(Soph., sec. 17; Halacha, 5). 

Verse 16.—“ Moreover, when ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a. 
sad countenance ; for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear 
unto men to fast.” 

The Bible enumerates an opposite example of hypocrisy in the fol- 
lowing passage: “She [the hypocritical woman]-indulges, and wipeth 
her mouth and saith, I have done no wickedness” (Prov. xxx. 20). 

The holy ark was overlaid with gold both within and without (Exo- 
dus xxv. 11), from which we may derive the lesson, that the outward 
man should be in harmony with the inward man ; but of the hypocrite, 
whose artful heart belies his sanctified mien, it is said, “ He drinketh 
iniquity like water” (Job xv. 16), which shows no external mark in 
him who drinks it (Yoma, 72, 5). 
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In conclusion, we must here remark—and we think we can do so 
without being accused of partiality—that the taunt which in this chap- 
ter is levelled against hypocrisy cannot be addressed to the Pharisees ; 
for we can adduce the testimony of their deadliest enemy, in exonera- 
tion of any such accusation. King Janaeus—whom they refused to ad- 
mit to the priesthood, because they questioned the legitimacy of his 
birth, and who, to avenge this insult [Kydushim, 65, a], had massacred 
a great number of them—when he was stretched on the bed of sickness, 
and felt his end fast approaching, addressed to his inconsolable queen 
the following memorable words: “Be not afraid of either Pharisees 
or non-Pharisees ; but beware of the hypocrites (hatsebungim), who are 
capable of acting as Zimri did [Numb. xxv. 14], and claim the reward 
of a Phineas ” [Sota, 22, 5}. 

Verses 19 and 20.—* Lay not up for yourself treasures on earth, 
where moth and rust do corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal ; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust does corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal.” 4 

The Talmud enjoins this moral more strikingly and practically by 
attributing it to the benevolent proselyte, Munbaz. This prince, at a 
time of great famine, distributed his own treasures and those which 
his ancestors had hoarded up, among the poor and needy. His brethren 
and relations upbraided him with a conduct which, in their eyes, was 
as improvident as it was unwarranted. “ Your ancestors,” said they, 
“did not only accumulate treasures themselves, but increased those 
they inherited from their forefathers; but you squander your own and 
those of your ancestors.” Munbaz magnanimously answered, “ My 
fathers laid up treasures on earth, but I lay up treasures in heaven. 
My fathers laid up treasures where they will not profit them, but I lay 
up treasures where they will yield eternal fruits. My fathers laid up 
treasures where the rapacity of man could rob them, but I lay them 
up in a place where no human hand can reach them. My fathers 
accumulated treasures of money, but I, treasures of souls. My fathers 
collected riches which they had to leave to others, but I work for my 
own salvation. My fathers labored for this world, and I for a better 
world” [Baba Bathra, 11; Jer. Peah, 16, ed. Cr.; ‘Tos. Peah, sec. i.]. 

Verse 21.—‘ For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” 

“A wise man’s heart is at his right, but a fool’s heart at his left” 
(Eccl. x. 2]. ‘The first alludes to Moses, and the second to the sons of 
Reuben and Gad [Numb. xxxii. 16], because they considered earthly 
possessions above precious souls [Medrash Rabba to Matot)]. 


(To be continued.) 
Vou. Li—e 





THE AMERICAN-JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


Wiru much reluctance and regret we were compelled to forego the 
pleasure we had anticipated in attending the meeting recently held in 
this city for the purpose of organizing a Jewish Publication Society. 
An important engagement demanded our presence elsewhere, and thus 
prevented us from participating in the good work of the evening, and 
from offering our word of encouragement to the initiators of the 
movement. We therefore in this, the first issue of Toe New Era 
after the meeting, desire to express the great satisfuction we experience 
in knowing that a Society of such incalculable use to the rising genera- 
tion of Israelites has been permanently established, under auspices 
which augur favorably for its future success. The constitution of the 
new Association thus fully declares its objects :— 

“The subscribers, keenly alive to the want of English books as sources of infurma- 
tion on Jewish history and literature, and prompted by an earnest desire to supply 
this want by the publication, in the English language, of approved standard works, 
translated or original, so as to foster literary talent, as well as a taste for instructive 
reading, relying on the success of a united enterprise where individual efforts might 
fail, have formed an Association, and adopted the subjoined Constitution, for the pur- 


“The object of the Society shall be the publication of books on Jewish Life, His- 
tory, and Literature, for the diffusion of correct information concerning these impor- 
tant branches of knowledge—provided that no ritual, or prayer-books, or specific 
school-books shall be published by the Society 


Although the meeting was not largely attended, the spirit which. has 
been manifested by all classes of Jewish society is exceedingly gratify- 
ing. Our clergymen, literary men, and merchants, irrespective of 
thuse minor differences of opinion on ritualistic and ceremonial ques- 
tions which may honestly exist among them, appear in this instance 
to be animated by a laudable desire for union, and to be willing to 
sacrifice their little prejudices and predilections for the general weal. 
This fact is highly suggestive, and amply demonstrates the truth of 
certain propositions which we have constantly endeavored to urge upon 
public attention. It shows, in the first place, that where the leaders 
will only refrain from quarrelling among themselves, and will work 
together amicably tor some truly worthy purpose, there is no danger of 
disunion among the followers. We have always maintained that in 
accordance with the feeling which exists among our clergy will be 
the feeling engendered between their respective congregations. If 
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clergymen, who should be lovers and earnest seekers of peace, oppose 
each other’s projects, use vituperative language against each other, both 
in the pulpit and in the press, and otherwise strive to foment discord, 
it is not to be wondered at if, in the majority of instances, their flocks 
also forget that “all Israel are brethren,” and imitate the bad ex- 
ample of their pastors. But if, on the other hand, our ministers will 
exercise that charity in practice which they know so well how to preach 
in theory, will be more forbearing to each other, more lenient with one 
another’s faults (for they all have faults though they are ministers), 
more thoughtful of Jewish interests at large, and Jess of their own 
personal dignity and pet schemes, the result naturally will be that the 
congregations are drawn closer together by the ties of friendship and 
brotherly love. When, therefore, any project is contemplated the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of which wauld really be productive of beneficial 
results to all classes, it is certain to receive the united support of our 
brethren. Such has fortunately been the case with the Publication 
Society. Our clergy, or at léast many of them, are united not only on 
the general plan, but on the details of the movement, and from every 
side we find a proper response from the people. 

This shows also that, in all matters where the vital interests of our 
community are concerned, the clergy and the laity should labor to- 
gether, and should find pleasure and profit in each other’s councils. It 
is worse than folly to believe that ecclesiastical conventions, from which 
the laity are excluded, can accomplish great objects, the entire success 
of which must depend upon the material support given by the people. 
At the very commencement of the late unfortunate paper warfare be- 
tween our ministers—even before the Cincinnati Conference had con- 
vened-—we advocated the necessity and right of submitting all matters 
affecting the communal interests, provided they were not purely of an 
ecclesiastical nature, to conferences in which the congregations shall be 
represented by one or more of themselves as well as by their ministers. 
All of our so-called “ Rabbinical Conventions” have signally failed 
in carrying out their gigantic schemes, mainly because they under- 
took too much, and arrogated to themselves powers which they did not 
possess. We cheerfully acknowledge the great zeal and ability of 
many of our ministers; we know full well what they are capable of 
doing, if they will only be united; but we know, also, wherein their 
weakness lies, and what they are totally incapable of accomplishing, 
unless backed by their flocks. But if even this were otherwise, we ask 
whether it is just and proper for a dozen or more clergymen to meet 
together in holy conclave, close their dvors on the laity, and, after 
having arranged matters to please themselves, appeal to their congre- 
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gations, and say: we have determined ‘to establish such a society, or 
such a college, or such a charity, and you must find the money for the 
purpose ? 

The congregations have practically answered the question by very 
properly ignoring the proceedings of such conventions, and withholding 
their support to the measures proposed. But how different has been 
the case with this new Publication Society! The advice and cordial co- 
operation of the laity were called into requisition at the very outset; 
the Society was, in fact, established under their own auspices, hence it 
is already regarded by them, and will be more and more, as an institu- 
tion of their own creation—as their own offspring—which must re- 
ceive their support. Why have our Orphan Asylum, Hospital, and 
our numberless other great charities, proved so stuevessful? Is it merely 
because their objects are so praiseworthy? We admit that the Jewish 
heart is ever open to the appeal of charity, and that, no matter whence 
the source, that appeal once made is sure to meet with a noble response. 
Still there is something more, and it is this: The institutions of which 
we speak are identified with the people, and the people with them; 
they have taken deep hold on every Israelitish heart ; they reflect honor 
and credit on the entire community ; they were founded by the people, 
and are supported by the people, and there are few of our brethren so 
callous as not to feel proud of their existence. We trust most fer- 
vently that even so may the American-Jewish Publication Society be 
regarded. It has been ushered into existence by the people; its sphere 
of usefulness will extend not merely to a particular class or section, but 
to the entire community; let us hope, then, that the entire com- 
munity will labor for its welfare. Let us hope also that, as the clergy 
and laity are now working harmoniously together, some steps will be 
taken towards organizing a proper Jewish Board of Representatives, 
to whom all matters involving Israel’s welfare can in future be sub- 
mitted. 

Another great benefit which the formation of this new Society has 
already accomplished is the union between the so-called orthodox and 
reform parties. At the initiatory meeting both elements were well 
represented, The radical reformer and the ultra-orthodox were there, 
to give their aid and encouragement to the movement. This is indeed 
as it should be. The differences on religious questions which exist 
among us are not such as to warrant the slightest separation. We 
have always held that any bitterness of feeling between the two schools 
is both silly and wicked on the part of those who exhibit it. In God’s 
own time these differences will also be reckoned among the things of 
the past, and we think it needs no gift of prophecy to say that that 
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time is not far distant. But if even these differences were likely to 
exist always, there would still be no reason for a lack of proper broth- 
erly feeling. We all have the same god-like faith, the same noble 
history, the same grand mission; and whether certain dogmas be ac- 
cepted or rejected, or certain ceremonies maintained or abrogated, 
either by individuals or by congregations, are matters altogether irre- 
levant to Israel’s general duty. United we should ever remain, and 
unitedly we should labor for every project which may tend to educate 
and elevate the rising generation. If the Publication Society does 
nothing else save effecting this union, it will still have accomplished a 
noble task. 

It can scarcely be doubted, however, that this Society, if properly 
managed, will prove in every way an inestimable boon to the Jewish 
public. In fact, its establishment has become an actual necessity, for 
our sons and daughters are growing up in perfect ignorance of every- 
thing which as Israelites. they should know. The very principles and 
ground-work of Judaism they are unacquainted with, and except that 
they were born in the Jewish faith, they know not why they belong 
to it. And how, under existing circumstances, can this be otherwise ? 
The literary treasures bequeathed to us by our fathers, and which for 
sublimity of thought, depth of feeling, and beauty of language, are 
unequalled by the literature of any other people, are sealed books to our 
youth simply because they are unacquainted with the languages in which 
they are written. The majority of these works are written in Hebrew, 
and although a few have been translated into German, Spanish, and 
Italian, the bulk of them remain untranslated. Now the Hebrew is a 
dead language, and it is useless to imagine that it will ever be revived. 
For a time to come it may be partly retained in our rituals, but for 
practical purposes it will never be studied except by theologians and 
philologists ; nor can any but the visionary expect that in the United 
States of America any foreign language will eventually supersede the 
vernacular. We know there are some, even among our ministers, who, 
because unable themselves to speak English, strive to make the people 
believe that their German sermons are sufficient for the religious 
instruction of our youth. We do not intend to show the folly of this 
doctrine, for it is self-evident, and every day only adds additional proof 
of the imperative necessity for English preaching and English books on 
the subject of our religion and history. 

If, then, the promoters of this organization are indeed “keenly 
alive to the wants of English books as sources of information on 
Jewish history and literature,” and will show the public that they 
faithfully intend to carry out their laudable design without regard to 
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party views, we feel sure they will soon be able to build up an institu- 
tion of which Israel may well be proud. Let them therefore be espe- 
cially careful in the selection of the works which are to be presented 
to the public; and above, all, let them see that those works, whatever 
they may be, whether original or translated, are intrusted to compe- 
tent persons who are thoroughly familiar with the English language. 

And now, in behalf of a good and noble work, we appeal to our 
brethren throughout the country. For your interests and those of your 
children has this Society-been established. Good wishes alone cannot 
support it. If, indeed, your love and veneration for our hallowed reli- 
gion be something more than empty words, send your names and 
subscriptions at once to the Committee, and do all you can to induce 
others to follow your example. Work together, work cheerfully, and 
a great and lasting benefit will be yours. 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


A narrow mind has a broad tongue. 

The bearer of calumny is usually its author. 

The wisdom of the poor is often despised, but riches cover folly. 

A trustworthy stranger is preferable to a deceitful relative. 

Who is the most dignified among men? He who can behold with- 
out envy the worldly possessions of another. 

He who seeks a favor of the avaricious, is like him who attempts to 
catch fish in the wilderness. 
~ He who lends credence to the slanderer will forfeit the friendship of 
all, even to the nearest and dearest kinsman. 

The intelligent will never render his presence troublesome, nor 
intrude upon those who are unwilling to listen to him. 

Cast not pearls to the swine, for they are valueless to them ; intrust 
not wisdom to him who cannot appreciate it; for wisdom is dearer 
than pearls, and he who seeks it not, is inferior to the brute. 

Mankind may be classified thus: 1st. The learned man, who is con- 
scious of his learning ; ‘he may he termed truly wise—of him shalt thou 
seek knowledge. 2d. If learned, but unconscious of his learning, 
remind him of it that he may not further forget it. 3d. If ignorant, 
and aware of his ignorance, instruct him. 4th. But if ignorant, and 
assuming to be learned, he is a fool, dismiss him. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue CaLamitigs AND QuaRRELs oF AUTHORS, with some Inquiries 
respecting their Moral and Literary Characters, and Memoirs for 
our Literary History. By Isaac Disrazxi. Edited by his Son, Tux 
Rieut Hon. B. Disrartt. 2 vols. New York: W. J. Widdleton. 
Tue Caamrrres or Avtuors exhibits the troubles and suffering 

most authors have to undergo in the pursuit of their calling. ‘“ The 
title of Author,” writes Mr. Disraeli, “still retains its seduction among 
our youth, and is consecrated by ages. Yet what affectionate parent 
would consent to see his son devote himself to his pen as a profession ¢ 
. . . » Most authors close their lives in apathy or despair, and too 
many live by means which few of them would not blush to describe.” 
The little encouragement and less remuneration given to literary men, 
notwithstanding their arduous labors and the good many of them con- 
fer on society, have in all ages been just grounds for complaint, and it 
does not seem that the present age forms any exception. Certainly 
the times of Mr. Disraeli did not, for he limited his inquiries generally 
to recent dates. ‘ Besides the perpetual struggle with penury, there 
are also moral causes which influence the literary character,” and 
these our author has developed from the confessions of men of genius, 
and from the events of their lives. 

THE QuarReE.s or Avtuors is a continuation of the CaLamrttes, and 
exposes “the secret arts of calumny, the malignity of witty ridicule, 
and the evil prepossessions of unjust hatred.” Both volumes are rich 
in information and hold deservedly the high place assigned to them in 
our literature. The edition before us is marked with the same care and 
taste which Mr. Widdleton displayed in producing the “ Curiosities and 
Amenities of Literature,” already noticed in this magazine. The 
entire set of books is in uniform type, paper, and binding, and is, so far 
as we know, the best and most complete edition of Mr. Disraeli’s works. 


Miss Cotumsia’s Pustic Scnoot; or, Witt rr Brow Over? By A 
Cosmopotiran. With 72 illustrations by THomas, Nast. New 
York: Francis B. Felt & Co. 


Wirt remarkable cleverness does this brochure, from the pen of a 
cosmopolitan, rehearse the great political events which have occurred 
in this land of “ equal rights to all.” The writer of the satire and its 
famous illustrator are well matched, and both have done their parts to 
perfection. 
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The recent miserable rule of this city by demagogues, and the 
danger of the advances which the Roman Catholic Church is making 
in America, are held up to the public gaze in such a manner as to 
awaken much serious and careful thought. Although on this as on 
other subjects the severest hits are made, there is nothing coarse or 
improper in the book, and we are pleased to find that it does not dis- 
play any of that vulgar raillery so common to satires of that nature. 


Hovsrnorp Tarxs anp Farry Srortzs. Iilustrated by various artists. 
London and New York: George Routledge & Sons. j 
Mrs. Trmmer’s History or tHE Ross, 1n Worps or One SyLLaBee, 
By Rev. Cuartes Swetz, D.D. New York: G. Routledge & Sons. 
Tue season for juvenile books has commenced, and from the speci- 
mens before us, Messrs. Routledge & Sons seem to be prepared to meet 
its demands. The first of the above-named books contains a collection 
of those favorite tales which delighted our childhood, and which have 
been told over and again in every home where English is spoken. 
The present edition has three hundred and eighty illustrations by such 
eminent artists as John Gilbert, J. D. Watson, Harrison Weir, Alfred 
Crowquill, and H. K. Browne. The engravers are the well-known 
brothers Dalziel, of London. Of the second volume we have merely 
to say, that, as its title indicates, it is the original version of Mrs. 
Trimmer, which has been reproduced in monosyllables, and altered so 


as to suit the capacity of very young children. It is illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. 


Tue Cuemicat Forces: Hrat—Licut—Execrriciry. By Tuomas 
Rueetes Pyncnon, M.A. New York: Zaintor Bros, 


Tus treatise of Prof. Pynchon’s is designed as an introduction to 
Chemical Physics, and has been prepared as much for the use of 
the general reader as for that of students in academies, coWeges, 
and medical schools. The subjects which have received careful elab- 
oration are: Heat, Radiant Heat, the transmission of Heat through 
media, Latent Heat, the Steam Engine, the chemical influence of Light, 
Photography, Spectrum Analysis, the Galvanic Battery, the Electric 
Telegraph, the Atlantic Telegraph, Electro-Magnetic Engines, the 
Fire Alarm of Cities, the Coils of Page and Ruhmkorff, and the Mag- 
neto-Electric Machines of Saxton, Page, Holmes,Wilde, and Ladd. 
The work exhibits some inconsistencies, which,’ perhaps, from the 
peculiar manner of treatment, were unavoidable. As a whole, how- 
ever, it reflects credit on the Professor, and will doubtless prove a book 
of some value, especially to those who do not intend to pursue the 
science very thoroughly. 





